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964 
Cooperating Subscribers 


F thirty-six $10 cooperating subscriptions come in, in the remainder of 
September, they will fill our membership roll for the fiscal year closing on the 
30th. They will fill it in the sense that they will bring the total entries up to 
1,000, the goal we set for SURVEY ASSOCIATES when THE SURVEY was 
launched as an independent, cooperative undertaking four years ago next month. 
As this issue goes to press, we are faced with a deficit of something under 
$1,200, in twelve months’ operations. These thousand cooperating subscriptions 
have been the most active, cumulative and encouraging factor in seeing us 
through what has been in many respects our most difficult year,—a war year 
of increased printing costs, shrunken commercial receipts, lessened grants, heavy 
reportorial demands. 
THE SURVEY’S membership has grown steadily in the face of these diffi- 
culties, and in spite of the controversial issues thrust forward by the war, which 
have tended to split every group in society—from the Socialists to the Quakers. 


Neu only will the mustering of these thousand cooperators bring The Survey 

to a new estate as a concerted adventure—and, we think, set a new way- 
mark in the history of cooperative journalism—but in personnel no less than in 
number they are perhaps the best endorsement of the sound educational purpose 
of the undertaking. 
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Disturbing Conventions 
By Jane Addams — 


An illuminating report of conversations Miss 
Addams has had with women in various walks 
of life as to moral lapses and the searching 


punishment that women mete out to women; 
together with some observations on the age-long 
experience which leads women instinctively to 
fight the intruder who threatens them and their 
young. A feature of the 


October Once-A-Month Survey 


The GIST of 1T 


WHETHER argument, persuasion, or 
kicking ’em in the stomach is the best 
way to get Congress to pass a law that 
everyone, including Congress, admits ought 
to be passed, is still an open question. 
John B. Andrews and others put the Kern- 
McGillicuddy- bill through, but they used 
all three methods. Page 617. 


IN A decision handed down last week on 
the Farrell, Hebberd, Potter cases, Judge 
Greenbaum finds for the city administra- 
tion as to the admissible facts charged. 
He finds for the defendants as to any legal 
warrant for prosecution. And as between 
institution care and placing-out, subsidy or 
non-subsidy, he passes no judgment. Page 
613. 


A SCHOOL turned into a_ settlement, 
school teachers into social workers and 
juvenile delinquency practically wiped out 
in the district that had three times as much 
of it as any other in Greater New York 
is the fascinating story told by Nathan 
Peyser, principal of a school that turned 
itself into a community center. Page 621. 


Seth Low is dead; and by the expres- 
sions of loss and appreciation in a dozen 
quarters, may we know some measure of 
his service to the public. Brooklyn and 
New York lament a mayor’s death; Co- 
lumbia University, a president; the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities, a founder; the 
National Civic Federation, a president, and 
so, in a long list. 


IN EDUCATION, after all, lies the road 
to solution according to the University 
Commission on Southern Race Questions. 
Page 616. 


SIX DOLLARS a year to be well! That 
is what the students of the University of 
California pay to receive all necessary med- 
ical attention, including hospital service. 
Mrs. King gives the result of an inquiry 
which is a challenge to the imagination of 
grown-up Americans and growing towns. 
Page 619. 


FEDERAL HEALTH offers are still on 
guard at New York. This was decided 
last week after a slowing up in the de- 
crease in poliomyelitis cases. The daily 
average (36 new cases) was equivalent to 
1,000 cases.a month, and 4,000 children are 
still under treatment. Meanwhile the 
local health authorities had felt differently, 
throwing open moving picture shows to 
children and sanctioning the opening of 
schools September 25. Conservative physi- 
cians hold that the early return to the city 
of children under sixteen will only supply 
fuel for a fire that seems to be dying out. 


“ARBITRATION,” the issue which has 
been brought up so stentoriously in railway 
and traction strikes this summer, is one 
which is alternately shouted and whispered 
by the same lungs, according to John A 
Fitch. Page 623. 

Meanwhile New York’s street railway 
strike continues. Starting in the subway 
and fizzling there, it tied up surface lines 
last week with only partial success, and has 
been on the verge of a third stage—a sym- 
pathetic strike among trades serving the 
power houses, such as engineers, teamsters, 
and harbor workers. 


alec aetna 


MAINE PASSES FIFTY-FOUR- 
HOUR LAW 


ITH public attention fixed on the 

political significance of the Maine 
election there was little general knowl- 
edge of a measure that was eagerly 
watched by thousands of wage-earners in 
the “Pine Tree State.” This was the 
fifty-four-hour law brought up for a 
referendum vote at the general election 
September 11 and passed by a vote of 
about a four to one. 

The act, which places the working 
hours of women and minors in factories, 
laundries and mercantile establishments 
at 9a day or 54 a week (excepting at 
Christmas and Easter holidays) and 
which prevents the night work of minors, 
was originally passed by the unanimous 


_vote of the legislature in 1914. It would 


have become law about July 1, 1915 if 
13,400 voters of Maine had not invoked 
the referendum provision of the Consti- 
tution. There were cries of “fraud” 
from the labor leaders when these signa- 
tures were filed with the Secretary of 
State, but their authenticity was accepted 
and Governor Curtis, to avoid the ex- 
pense of a special state-wide vote, fixed 
the next general election as the day when 
all the voters of Maine might register 
their opinion on the measure. 

According to a Maine correspondent, 
although both Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties endorsed the bill “in their 
campaigning they never had much to say 
about it, but were very resentful if the 
opposite party accused them of being 
against it.” Its real champion was, of 
course, organized labor. Banners were 
carried in the Labor Day parades calling 
upon people to “Remember the fifty-four- 
hour law,” literature was sent out by the 
unions. 

The activity of the labor advocates 
was only duplicated by the opposition of 
a body calling itself the Maine Indus- 
trial Expansion Commission. This or- 
ganization carefully concealed the iden- 
tity of its organizers and supporters, but 
they were popularly supposed to be the 
textile interests. One man who wrote 
asking for information regarding the 
Commission’s sponsors received word 
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from W. E. Lawry who signed all liter- 
ature that he could not give the names. 
“They are,” he added, “honorable and 
upright citizens of Maine who shrink 
from personal abuse and threats such as 
have been heaped upon me.” 

The pamphlets of the Commission pic- 
tured all the calamities which would be 
fall the workers when wages were re- 
duced by a cut in hours, the farmer when 
purchasing power was curbed by reduced 
wages, and the employers when forced 
to compete under such a law with manu- 
facturers in other states. It admonished 
the latter particularly that “Manufac- 
turers are leaving Massachusetts every 
day in order to escape unreasonable and 
unjust laws which say they ‘must’ or 
‘must not’ do something. Many of these 
employers of labor are coming to Maine. 
More will come if we do not duplicate 
the folly of our neighboring state and so 
harass the manufacturer that he will be 
compelled to move on.” 

The recent vote, however, shows that 
the overwhelming verdict of Maine is 
against the use of the state as a haven 
of refuge for “persecuted” manufactur- 
ers. 


SHOP EARLY! 


If you buy a Christmas present, 
Buy it now! 

If it be for prince or peasant, 
Buy it now! 

Buy it early in November, 

Or at least before December; 

You'll be glad if you remember— 
Buy it now! 


While the counters stretch before you, 
Buy it now! 

While there are no crowds to bore you, 
Buy it now! 


Buy before the air is stuffy, 

Buy before the girls are huffy, 

Buy while things are fresh and fluffy— 
Buy it now! 


Tarry not until tomorrow, 
Buy it now! 

Even though you have to borrow, 
Buy it now! 

See that shop-girls don’t have reason 

To abhor the Christmas season; 

Put a conscience, if you please, on— 
Buy it now! 


A verse sent out in mid-September by the 
Consumers League of the city of New Fork. 


THE CHARITIES CONTRO- 


VERSY 
EW YORK’S long drawn out 
charities investigation sloughed 


off one of its side issues—and by that 
much advanced toward a conclusion— 
when Justice Greenbaum of the Su-— 
preme Court last week dismissed the 
various charges against Robert W. Heb- 
berd, the late Daniel C. Potter, Father 
William B. Farrell and Mgr. John J. 
Dunn. All of the defendants had been 
charged with conspiracy in perverting 
and obstructing justice; Farrell, Potter 
and Dunn with criminal libel; Hebberd 
with perjury. Justice Greenbaum points 
out that, sitting as he did as a commit- 
ting magistrate, the proceedings became 
the equivalent of a trial before a jury, 
and the outcome an acquittal. 

His opinion, filling eight columns, 
newspaper length, of the New York Law 
Journal, might be described as a clari- 
fying summary of the whole dispute be- 
tween the New York city Department 
of Public Charities and the state Board 
of Charities, in which practically all of 
the facts urged by the district attorney 
at the instigation of Commissioner 
Kingsbury were found true, but without 
penalty because they were not within the 
jurisdiction of the examining commis- 
sioner, or because they were criticisms 
of a public official and therefore legally 
“excused.” 

Commissioner Strong, it will be re- 
membered, was appointed by Governor 
Whitman to investigate the state Board 
of Charities and other public agencies, 
following the complaint of Commissioner 
Kingsbury that private institutions to 
which the city of New York paid large 
sums for the care of orphans, did not 
maintain proper sanitary, dietary and ed- 
ucational conditions, although they were 
visited and favorably reported upon by 
the state Board of Charities. 

In the midst of the testimony some 
pamphlets over the signature of Father 
Farrell, a Roman Catholic priest of 
Brooklyn, attacked the motives and le- 
gality of the Strong investigation. A 
counter pamphlet, made up of reproduc- 
tions of newspaper clippings concerning 
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the bad conditions in institutions, was is- 
sued anonymously by Edward A. Moree, 
of the State Charities Aid Association, 
of which Homer Folks is secretary. 
There followed other Farrell pamphlets 
attacking Mr. Strong, Mr. Folks, Com- 
missioner Kingsbury and William J. Do- 
herty, his deputy, who is a Roman Cath- 
olic and was brought up in a church 
orphanage. The story got around that 
while Father Farrell signed the pamph- 
lets, they were being circulated by the 
diocesan authorities and were really 
written by Dr. Potter, the former 
Baptist minister, who as an agent of 
the controller’s office in earlier admin- 
istrations, no less than subsequently as 
the executive of an association of pri- 
vate charitable institutions, had looked 
after their interests in securing public 
funds. 

When Commissioner Strong subpoenaed 
witnesses to determine these points, 
Father Farrell refused to answer many 
questions, Dr. Potter could not be found 
by the subpcena-servers and. Mr. Heb- 
berd, secretary of the state Board of 
Charities, gave testimony that seemed in- 
credible to the other side. Shortly after, 
the city, without indicating its source, 
introduced’ the famous wire-tapping tes- 
timony in which telephone messages 
taken down by policemen went to show 
that Dr. Potter wrote the pamphlets; 
that the chancellor’s office paid for them 
and circulated them in large quantities; 
that Dr. Potter deliberately hid, and that 
Father Farrell, Monsignor Dunn and 
Secretary Hebberd kept in touch with 
him on the phone in the interval. 

Commissioner Strong has not yet made 
his report; but in the interval since he 
closed the taking of testimony, a succes- 
sion of spectacular developments have 
kept the situation tense: the indictment 
of Commissioner Kingsbury and his coun- 
sel, William H. Hotchkiss, by a grand 
jury in Brooklyn on_ wire-tapping 
charges ;—further inquiry into the same 
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by the Thompson legislative committee 
investigating public service corporations; 
—Mayor Mitchel’s public charges of con- 
spiracy against his administration and 
against disinterested public policy, by a 
group of his co-religionists (THE Survey 
for July 29); this leading to the pro- 
ceedings before Justice Greenbaum (now 
ended) ,—the attempted suicide of one of 
the police officers of the wire-tapping 
squad, as result of his failure to make a 
skillful demonstration in court, and of 
the ostracism which had been meted out 
to his family by co-religionists ;—the 
sudden and unexplained resignation, of 
Mr. Hebberd as secretary of the state 
Board of Charities, which he had held 
for many years; and the death from 
natural causes of Dr. Potter, in August, 
at his desk in his office, before Justice 
Greenbaum’s opinion had dismissed the 
last of many official and unofficial charges 
against him. 

In a lengthy discussion of the law and 
the precedents, Justice Greenbaum holds 
that when Commissioner Strong sub- 
peenaed witnesses as to the libelous 
pamphlets he went beyond the authority 
conferred upon him by the governor; 
the matter being beyond his jurisdic- 
tion, the justice therefore held that the 
charge against all.of the defendants of 
conspiracy in perverting and obstructing 
justice could not lie. 

As to the charge of criminal libel 
against Farrell, Potter and Dunn, he 
holds, after exhaustive argument, that 
they 
“were not issued with malice or crim- 
inal intent and hence the information 
charging them with criminal libel must 
be dismissed’”—although “. there is 
no doubt that the [Farrell] pamphlets 
contained many statements which in a 
civil action would be regarded as matter 
of law libelous per se. They re- 
lated however to acts of persons engaged 
in the performance of a public duty. 
Many of the defamatory statements in 
the pamphlets were not justified so far 
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as the evidence adduced upon the hear- 
ings shows. Such, for example, are the 
repeated charges of unfairness on the 
part of Commissioner Strong ard of his 
anti-Catholic animus.” 


Going on, he holds that the defendants, 
drawing their information from news- 
paper reports of the hearings—such re- 
ports, by way of comparison, as were 
reproduced in the Moree pamphlet—- 
“were inspired to publish the pamphlets 
in question by a feeling of duty to the 
Catholic church, of which they were con- 
spicuous members, in order to defend 
their religious institutions against what 
they believed, whether rightly or wrong- 
ly, were wanton attacks upon them.” 

As to the perjury charge against Rob- 
ert W. Hebberd, the opinion holds that 
r the answers given by this de- 
fendant to these questions, when con- 
sidered in connection with the testimony 
of the police officers on the same mat- 
ters, presented issues of fact upon which 
a jury would be justified in finding that 
Hebberd wilfully and knowingly testi- 
fied falsely in the answers given by him 
before the commissioner.” Nevertheless, 
as in the case of the libel charges above 
discussed, Justice Greenbaum finds that 
“the alleged perjurious testimony” was 
given about the Farrell pamphlets which 
were “not material to the investigation 
which the commissioner was empowered 
to make. Under the penal law the 
crime of perjury could not be established. 
The information against Hebberd must 
be dismissed.” 


ITH one of the fundamental cleay- 

ages of opinion in the whole chari- 
ties matter Justice Greenbaum reckons 
throughout his opinion. In an early para- 
graph he points out that “diametrically 
opposing views” are held as to 


“whether what is known as the insti- 
tutional system of caring for dependent 
children now prevailing in the state of 
New York is undesirable or whether it 
should be supplanted by the system in 
vogue in Massachusetts, where no orphan 
asylums exist, the orphan children being 
cared for in private homes. . . ~. It 
seems to be/ undisputed that those con- 
nected with the administration of Cath- 
olic charities are imbued with the con- 
viction that the institutional system of 
caring for the dependent child is an in- 
separable part of church activity and 
that any attempt to interfere with the 
institutionalism of Catholic charities is 
an assault upon the Catholic church it- 
self. It was shown that the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, of which Homer 
Folks is secretary, is an earnest advocate 
of its plan of placing children in foster 
homes and Charities Commissioner 
Kingsbury and his deputy, Mr. Doherty, 
are all ardent advocates of the home sys- 
tem of caring for orphans and strongly 
opposed to what is known as ‘institution- 
alism.’ 


“Tt should also be noted that among the 
Protestant and Jewish charity workers 
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“CAN’T QUITE MAKE OUT WHAT SEEMS TO BE THE MATTER, DOC. 
s’POSE YOU TAKE A LOOK AT ’EM.” 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


HE DID 1T! 


there are divided ovinions upon the ques- 
tion of institutionalism vs. anti-institu- 
tionalism. As to the merits of this con- 
troversy [O, wise Judge] the court is 
not here concerned.” 


Not only in other parts of the country 
but in New York, certain Catholic philan- 
thropic organizations have, of course, en- 
gaged in child-placing in lieu of institu- 
tional work. 

Later on, to show in part the basis for 
the feelings of the Catholic defendants 
in New York, Justice Greenbaum touched 
on the other fundamental cleavage of 
_ opinion—public subsidies to private 
charitable organizations. He quotes 
from the testimony of Edward T. Devine 
before Commissioner Strong as follows: 

““T am prepared to say that the day 
of the private institutions and reforma- 
tory and the day of the private hospital 
has gone past forever, so far as their 
relation to the civic corporation is con- 
cerned. I wish I could say that this is 
already true of New York city. Un- 
fortunately the figures of the last six 
years show that we have not all pro- 
ceeded in the right direction and have 
increased our payments to private insti- 
tutions, and I for one say it is wrong. 
Why have we done it? It is because 
when in this city a well-organized Catho- 
lic interest whose power and influence 
with the public officials is such that they 
dare not deny them anything.’ ” 


Since Justice Greenbaum took evi- 
dence in the case, the city administration 
bas actually entered upon an experi- 
ment in placing out dependent children 
in private families, through a _ bu- 
reau of the Department of Public 
Charities specially organized by Com- 
missioner Kingsbury for that  serv- 
ice. Through its large appropria- 
tions for widows’ pensions, also, the 
city is presumably keeping in their homes 
some children who would otherwise be 
“put away,” as admission to an institu- 
tion is spoken of among the families of 


the poor. 


A MILITARY STRAIGHT JACK- 


ET INSIDE OUT 


ARIOUS §anti-militaristic bodies 

have been campaigning New York 
state to wipe the Stivers Bill from the 
statute books on the ground that it would 
make soldiers out of school children. In 
the meantime the Military Training Com- 
mission, appointed by Governor Whit- 
man in accordance with the terms of the 
law, are credited with something of a 
modern miracle, in turning what might 
have been a stony regimentation into 
educational bread. 

More exercise, more games, more in- 
struction in gymnastics, and, facilities 
for this failing, field work in botany and 
geology, walking, delivering milk, chop- 
ping wood, or membership in an active 
club of some sort,—these are the things 
the bill intrinsically calls for according 
to the commission in its report on Sep- 
tember 14 to the Board of Regents. 

Apparently when the captains and the 
kings departed for the Mexican border, 
the school teachers were left in command 
of the situation. Dr. John H. Finley, 
State Commissioner of Education, is 
quoted by the New York Evening Post 
as follows: 


“Personally I regard the Military 
Training bill as one of the most un- 
American and undemocratic pieces of 
legislation ever passed in any state, and 
another member of the Commission and 
myself fought the bill and wrote against 
it. When we were appointed to the Com- 
mission we devoted our attention to mak- 
ing physical conditioning the most im- 
portant feature of the program. This is 
in accordance with the intent of the 
law, as any system of military training 
which may be later devised must build 
on a foundation of physical condition- 
ing. 

As a result of this attitude the children 
of the lower grades are to have one hour 
of supervised play each day, folk danc- 
ing and games, and from the fifth grade 
up there will be two additional periods of 


gymnastic work supervised by a physical 
director. The state physical training di- 
rector who now has three assistants will 
have three more, and 600 new physical 
training instructors will be appointed. 

In introducing the program, Dr. Fin- 
ley said: 


“The program presented to you today 
is probably the most comprehensive pro- 
gram of health education and physical 
training for school children ever author- 
ized by the Government of any state or 
country, and if adopted and put into ef- 
fective operation it will without doubt 
determine the lines along which physical 
education is to proceed in this country, 
where the states must meet the nation’s 
needs in training for the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

“Every phase of his program has been 
in successful operation in some of the 
most progressive schools of this and 
other states, but here for the first time, 
in this country at any rate, have they 
been brought under state prescription 
into one systematic program for practi- 
cal operation. 

“Tt is to touch every child, boy and girl, 
over eight years of age, in public and 
private schools, and is the first determi- 
nation of a state, expressed in law, and 
enacted as a non-partisan measure, to 
make the sound health and physical vig- 
or of the child, in the city and country 
alike, of fundamental concern to the 
state in its education. 

“To recommend to the Board of Re- 
gents such a program was made the 
first duty of the Military Training Com- 
mission by the act which created it. That 
a commission of this title was required 
to perform such a service intimates that 
the program of physical training and 
discipline was to have in view not only 
the health and strength and so the happi- 
ness and industrial efficiency, of the in- 
dividuals, but their civic obligation as 
well and their universal patriotic serv- 
ice. The commission has recommended 
a program basic to every such obliga- 
tion. 

“A feature of the program which is 
most valuable in its possibilities is one 
which must in large measure be post- 
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poned to another year, that of super- 
vised recreation, for which home and 
club activities may be exchanged. Not 
only will the opportunity come in the 
highest degree through this supervised 
recreation, for developing those qualities 
which are most desirable in American 
men and women, but through it will 
come also the opportunity of encouraging 
health activities in the home and other 
centers of social life, and of bringing 
home and school closer together in their 
interests. 

“As interpreted by the Military Train- 
ing Commission, physical training covers 
medical inspection, talks and recitations 
in hygiene, and all forms of healthful 
physical exercise, such as_ setting-up 
drills, gymnastic exercises, supervised 
recreation, organized play, group danc- 
ing, athletics, and a great variety of in- 
dividual recreational activities.” 


A PROGRAM FOR REBUILD- 
ING THE COUNTY 


N VIEW of the prevalent criticism 

of county government in the United 
States as the most neglected. and ineffi- 
cient unit of American government, it is 
reassuring to find a university thesis 
devoted to A Constructive Program of 
County Rebuilding in Alabama. It was 
presented to the University of Alabama 
by Wyatt Rushton, who became one of 
the Rhodes scholars at Oxford. The 
dissertation has been published in the 
Montgomery Advertiser at the sugges- 
tion of Prof. Lee Bidgood of the de- 
partment of economics and _ political 
science in that institution. After re- 
viewing the governmental organization 
and operations in the sixty-seven coun- 
ties of Alabama, Mr. Rushton discusses 
the vagueness with which the duties of 
county officials are defined in the law, 
the confusion due to the exercise of 
state functions by the counties in the 
levying of taxes and the enforcement of 
laws, and finally the duplication of off- 
ces and expense arising from. the over- 
lapping of county and municipal agen- 
cies. 

Toward the rehabilitation of this hap- 
hazard county government, in Alabama 
he submits the following recommenda- 
tions, which are quite as applicable to 
the rebuilding of county government 
in all the 2,952 counties reported by the 
United States census: 


“An act by the legislature enabling 
the freeholders in each county to draft 
and adopt a charter in accordance with 
the requirements defining the duties and 
powers of the county as prescribed by a 
general state law; 

“Assumption by the state of the en- 
tire judicial system, except in probate 
matters, including the provision of state 
funds for court officials and courthouses; 

“The grant of adequate legislative 
power to coucities, so that they may ex- 
ercise the powers of other local govern- 
ments; 

“A county court-on-circuit, taking 
over all powers of justices of the peace 


and probate judges, and holding court 
not only at the county seat, but in the 
‘beats, as the election precincts are 
called in Alabama, a clerk or commis- 
sioner to be appointed in each beat to 
file suits, deeds and wills and to examine 
accused persons whether they should be 
held for trial; 

“The governor to be granted certain 
administrative control over departments 
of county government that their effi- 
ciency may be checked up by the state, 
from which the county derives its dele- 
gated powers; 

“The combination of city and county 
governments, such as has been effected 
at Birmingham, conferring upon one the 
powers and duties formerly fulfilled by 
both—excepting in the support and man- 
agement of the courts.” 


These recommendations eliminate du- 
plication, confusion and unnecessary ex- 
pense. They give to the state clean-cut 
responsibilities and aim to prevent its 
interference with local affairs, on the 
ground that its officials usually are not 
well enough informed to be effective ad- 
ministrators. By home rule, the people 
of each county are held responsible for 
sO governing their own affairs as to 
meet the standards imposed by the state. 
“County pride,” which is conspicuous by 
its absence almost everywhere, may thus 
be brought up to the level of civic loy- 
alty, which is far more prevalent among 
citizens of our towns and cities. 


FOR THE ELIMINATION OF 
MOB LAW 


N AN open letter to Southern col- 

lege men issued at the beginning of 
the present year, the University Com- 
mission on the Southern Race Ques- 
tion urged them to unite their efforts 
with those of the “press, the pulpit, the 
bar, the officers of the law, and all other 
agencies laboring for the elimination of 
the monster evil of mob violence.” In 
a second letter recently issued attention 
is directed to the educational aspects of 
the question. 

“The inadequate provision for the ed- 
ucation of the Negro is more than an in- 
justice to him,” the letter runs, “it is an 
injury to the white man. The South 
cannot realize its destiny if one-third of 
its population is undeveloped and ineffi- 
cient. For our common welfare we 
must strive to cure disease wherever we 
find it, strengthen whatever is weak, 
and develop all that is undeveloped. 
The initial steps for increasing the effi- 
ciency and usefulness of the Negro race 
must necessarily be taken in the school 
room. Our appeal is for the 
larger share for the Negro, on the 
ground of the common welfare and com- 
mon justice. He is the weakest link in 
our civilization and our welfare is in- 
dissolubly bound up with his.” 

The average annual number of lynch- 
ings has been reduced from 171 for the 
decade 1886-1895 to 70 for the decade 
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1906-1915 and the Commission empha- 
sizes the need of altogether stamping 
out “so virulent a social disease.” This 
can be effected only “by the prolonged 
and vigorous effort of sane and patriotic 
citizens.” 


NEW TRAINING FOR OHIO 
HEALTH NURSES 


COURSE in public health nursing - 


is beginning this fall at Ohio State 
University. The course has been estab- 
lished in the department of public health 
and sanitation which is a part of the 
medical college of the university. 

The principal object of the course is 
to supplement the education received by 
women in recognized schools for nurses 
in order to prepare them to enter the 
specific work of public health nursing, 
in cities and rural communities in Ohio 
and elsewhere. 

The demand for workers of this type 
is increasing rapidly not only in Ohio but 
throughout the United States. “A nurse 
with the proper training”, says the gen- 
eral announcement, “forms an important 
part of the constantly increasing ma- 
chinery for the prevention of disease, 
and her value is coming to be recognized 
more and more generally as the fields for 
her service grow in number and extent.” 

The scope of the course includes pub- 
lic health administration—the organiza- 
tion of national, state and local health 
departments; sanitary law, legal powers. 
of health officers; certain principles of 
preventive medicine; the sociological as- 
pects of the work, and the procedures 
for preventing as well as controlling 
communicable diseases; medical-social 
service work—a survey of the theories 
and institutions for medical relief from 
the earliest times to the French and 
American Revolutions, with a study in 
detail of medical-social work in the 
United States. A residence of one 
academic year will be required. Satis- 


factory completion of the full course will | 


be recognized by the university by the 
issuance of a certificate. 

The files; records, and reports in the 
offices of the state Board of Health, 
located at the university, afford a wealth 
of information, where the student may 
study the strength or weakness in the 
public health nursing work in any sec- 
tion of Ohio. And close affiliation with 
local nursing and social service organ- 
izations affords an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the student to observe the 
actual daily work in a growing com- 
munity. 

Such organizations as the Instructive 
District Nursing Association, the Society 
for the Prevention and Cure of Tuber- 
culosis, the Medical Inspection Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education, the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and the 
Associated Charities, all in the city of 
Columbus, indicate the scope of field 
work available for the student. 
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New Federal Workmen’s Compensation Law 


N SEPTEMBER 7, next to the 
last day of the first session of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, Presi- 
dent Wilson signed the federal workmen’s 
compensation bill, the most scientific and 
the most liberal compensation act in any 
country. Both houses of Congress on 
Labor Day, three days earlier, had taken 
final action upon this carefully drafted 
measure, which was first introduced at 
the request of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation on February 
28, 1913, by Secretary of Labor William 
B. Wilson, then a member of Congress. 
Later known as “the Kern-McGillicuddy 
bill” it was introduced no less than eight 
times, was discussed at length at sev- 
eral public hearings, and was passed 
after three and one-half years of agita- 
tion with only three votes against it 
among the 531 members of Congress. 
It is related that the insistence of Mr. 
Roosevelt that “some kind of a compen- 
sation bill” be passed during his admin- 
istration led to the grotesque “Cannon- 
ized” law of 1908. “Uncle Joe” Can- 
non was still on the job in 1916, but 
standing before the House he sawed the 
air with characteristic gesture and gy- 
rated on his heel in vain. President 
Wilson cooperated with a majority in 
Congress. And yet two of the three ad- 
verse votes were by southern Demo- 
crats, while Webb of North Carolina, 
the chairman of the House committee to 
which the bill had been referred, char- 
acteristically voted “present.” 
“Since so little open opposition ap- 
peared, why was the bill not passed 
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HE Workmen's Compensa- 
tion bill has at last become a 
law. There were no serious argu- 
ments against tt. Congress was 


favorably disposed, organized la- 
bor was: heartily in favor of tt, 
and the need for its enactment 


was unusually pressing. Yet for 
more than three years congression- 
al indifference kept it slumbering 
im committee. Nothing apparent- 
ly but political expediency was ef- 
fective in finally bringing the 
matter to a vote and then it passed 
almost unanimously.—EviTor, 


earlier?” is a natural question. The an- 
swer most frequently given is: ‘Con- 
gressional inertia.’ At‘ no time has 


there been in Congress any doubt that 
the former inadequate law—'‘the worst 
compensation act in the world’—was a 
disgrace to the nation; always there has 
been the calm assurance from Congress- 
men that the Kern-McGillicuddy bill 
would pass—sometime. 

But Congress does not always enact 
good labor legislation on its merits. The 
phosphorus match bill, for example, 
made no progress until it was publicly 
disclosed in a presidential year that 
it had been referred to a “secret 
sub-committee” for indefinite postpone- 


ment. The new federal compensation 
bill made no appreciable progress, 
although twice favorably reported, 


until approaching campaign conventions 
and a national election gave vitality to 
a comatose platform pledge of 1912. 
Other striking illustrations could be 
given. Are we to be forced to the con- 
clusion that the way to get good labor 
legislation passed by Congress is to drive 
Congressmen into a political corner and 
by publicity kick ’em in the political 
stomach? 

Practically since its enactment the 
superseded law of May 30, 1908, has 
been subject to a running fire of criti- 
cism. It was the first general act of its 
type in this country, and gave little evi- 


_dence that its promoters had examined 


the wealth of European experience 
which preceded it. Passed at a date 
when workmen’s compensation was held 
by many politicians to mark the point 
where the road to “Socialism” parted 
company with the straight and narrow 
path of sound government, the act was 
unduly timid. As enacted it covered 
only artisans and laborers in manufac- 
turing establishments, arsenals, and navy 
yards, river and harbor and fortifica- 
tion work, hazardous employment in the 
reclamation of arid lands and under the 


Panama Canal commission. Subsequent- 
ly it was extended to include all employ- 
es under the canal commission (later 
taken care of under an executive order), 
as well as employes engaged in haz- 
ardous occupations under the Bureau of 
Mines, the Lighthouse service, and the 
Forestry service. This made in all about 
95,000 beneficiaries. 

During the first five years of its op- 
eration some 42,000 accidents were re- 
ported in government service, of which 
about 1,000 were fatal. Yet less than 
15,000 claims for compensation were 
made. The remaining 27,000 workmen, 
nearly 65 per cent of the total, reported 
killed or injured, were outside of the 
act. A few were covered in other ways, 
but for most of them it was as if the 
law had never been passed. They could 
not even sue for damages, as could a 
workman in private employment, for the 
medieval maxim that “The sovereign 
can do no wrong”’ still adorns our gov- 
ernmental concepts. 

Their sone chance of relief was by 
the tedious and uncertain method of 
having special bills introduced in their 
behalf. During the first six menths of 
the present Congress nearly 200 of these 
bills were referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Claims, asking in all for over 
$713,000. Yet even here the dead hand 
of the inadequate law was felt, for the 
committee was reluctant to approve a 
request for more than the claimant 
would have been entitled to had he been 
covered by the existing compensation 
act. “It has made me ashamed, to re- 
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port bills carrying the amount that we 
did,’ one member of the committee told 
Congress. And very few of these re- 
lief measures ever were passed. 

In its administration of the law the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics approved in five years claims aggre- 
gating $1,803,923.27. Yet when consid- 
ered in terms of individual awards this 
sum assumes less awesome proportions. 
“Fractures of an arm or leg,” states an 
official report, “led to payments in 
amounts of less than $25, the loss of an 
eye in amounts varying between $25 and 
$50, and in the case of the loss of a 
right arm the injured workman was en- 
titled to a payment of less than $50, 
while in three cases of the loss of both 
legs the average compensation was 
$377.40.” As late as last January, when 
the E-2 exploded in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, the widows of two plumbers who 
were killed became entitled to the totally 
insufficient indemnity of $1,200 and $600 
respectively. Under the terms of the 
statute, sufferers from occupational dis- 
eases, such as lead poisoning, undeniably 
contracted in working for Uncle Sam, 
were repeatedly refused compensation. 
On one occasion the claim of a victim 
of compressed air illness on a Western 
water syphon project was rejected, but 
was later acceded to when his fellow 
“sand hogs” threatened t« quit work un- 
less such protection extended to 
their highly dangerous occupation ! 

The new law, which went into effect 
immediately upon being signed, embodies 
the standards put forth by the Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation each Sep- 
tember. It covers all of the govern- 
ment’s half million civil employes, in- 
stead of only a third of them, as did 
the fragmentary acts which it super- 
sedes. Under the term “personal in- 
jury” it offers relief to many victims 
of occupational diseases, who, as stated, 
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were excluded by the old law from 
indemnity. Disabled workmen now are 
entitled to benefits beginning with the 
fourth day of disability; the former in- 
adequate statute allowed no benefits un- 
less disability extended into the sixteenth 
day, thus depriving about 80 per cent 
of the injured workmen of compensation, 
and incidentally stimulating malingering. 

The new law provides the injured with 
reasonable medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital services and supplies; under the 
old law no provision whatever was made 
for medical or surgical aid. In case of 
death the new act grants 35 per cent of 
wages to a widow and an additional 10 
per cent for each child, up to 66 2/3 per 
cent in all, to cease only when the widow 
dies or remarries, or when the child dies, 
marries, reaches the age of eighteen, or, 
if over eighteen and incapable of self- 
support, becomes capable of self-support; 
the old act allowed full wages for the 
shamefully brief period of one year. For 
total disability the act allows 66 2/3 per 
cent of wages during disability, against 
the old law’s unwise provision of 100 
per cent of wages for one year only, 
and for partial disability it allows 66 2/3 
per cent of the loss of earning power, 
whereas the old act ignored this class 
of disabilities entirely. 

Finally, for administration the new 
law provides a United States Employes’ 
Compensation Comni‘ssion, consisting of 
three members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. For the first year there is a total 
appropriation of $550,000. In short, in- 
stead of offering to its injured employes 
and their dependents an amount more 
“pitifully and disgracefully small” than 
does any other civilized country, the 
United States now stands out as a lead- 
er in caring for the victims of personal 
injuries in its service. 

The drafting committee, of which 
Professor Seager was chairman and of 
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which Dr. Rubinow and the writer were 
the other members, secured the services 
of Middleton Beaman as expert draifts- 
man and to him is due much credit for 
the technical perfection and _ clear 
phrasing of the measure. Even Senator 
Hoke Smith, who has done much for 
and against workmen’s compensation 
bills in Congress, paused to render this 
tribute: “I regard it as one of the most 
admirably prepared measures ever 
brought to my attention. I think it is 
about the first bill of any length I have 
ever read to which amendments did not 
at once occur to me.” During its pass- 
age through Congress, the bill was en- 
dorsed by the American Federation of 
Labor, the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, and numerous other national 
organizations, including associations of 
government employes. 

The standards embodied in this meas- 
ure, now adopted by the national govern- 
ment for its own half million employes 
and already met in several particulars 
by such leading industrial states as Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Wisconsin for private employmenis, 
should be helpful in bringing the inade- 
quate compensation laws of America up 
to a level of justice to the unnumbered 
thousands of men, women and children 
who annually are maimed, disabled and 
killed in the socially necessary pursuits 
of peace in our modern industries. 

The fight for good labor laws effect- 
ively enforced is never ended. But the 
long struggle for adequate standards of 
protection is worth while, and the suc- 
cess attending the campaign for the new 
compensation law is highly encouraging 
to those who will now have more free- 
dom and time to devote to health in- 
surance, the next big step in social legis- 
lation. For this, too, much hard work 
with patience is necessary—but not too 
much patience. 


attack of pneumonia. He was 
n bed in a hospital for five weeks. 
Nhen he was convalescent and had paid 
us bills he found that his illness had cost 
um, for hospital care, physician’s serv- 
ces, and nursing, something over $350. 

Then he began to make comparisons. 
For four years, while a student in the 
University of California, he had paid an 
infirmary fee of $6 a year, and that in- 
firmary fee had entitled him to all the 
medical advice, treatment, hospital care, 
and nursing that he might require, and 
at no further, cost, no matter how pro- 
tracted or serious his illness. Now, no 
longer eligible to the privileges of the 
University infirmary, he had paid out for 
a single illness money enough to have 
endowed such infirmary privileges not 
merely for one person but for three, 
and not merely for one lifetime but in 
perpetuity. 

The hospital facilities and the large 
daily clinics of the Infirmary of the Uni- 
versity of California date back only to 
1906, although as early as 1900, com- 
pulsory courses in hygiene were insti- 
tuted as the first step in the health in- 
surance plan of the university. This 
measure was taken rather as a means 
of increasing the regularity of attend- 
ance at university classes than as a di- 
rect effort to improve the health of the 
students; for according to Dr. G. F. 
Reinhardt, first director, to whose ef- 
forts the present health control is large- 
ly due, the faculty of the university un- 
expectedly discovered that poor class at- 
tendance was the result in a large meas- 
ure of sickness and not lack of interest 
and idleness on the part of the students. 

In August, 1906, a fee of $2.50 a 
semester was collected, a house was pur- 
chased and remodeled as an infirmary, 
and by 1907 the infirmary was establish- 
ed, constituting the curative feature of 
health control. This first unit was sup- 
plied by the university. All later addi- 
tions to the infirmary have been paid for 
through student fees and not from regu- 
lar university funds. One of the main 
reasons for securing a building for the 
care of the sick was the need for an iso- 
lation hospital for cases of communic- 
able diseases occurring in boarding, 
fraternity or sorority houses where 
proper treatment of such cases is im- 
possible. ~ 

The aim in this health insurance plan 
is, first, to eliminate so far as possible 
sickness as a cause of disability in uni- 
versity classes; second, to control com- 
municable diseases; third, with the co- 
operation of the physical training de- 
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partment, to turn out a high, physical 
type of man and woman; and fourth, 
to teach the value of “a stitch in time 
saves nine” as applied to health. 

Every student registering for work 
at the university is insured for the time 
he remains at the university. The pres- 
ent fee of $6 a year is compulsory. All 
students are cared for without distinc- 
tions of race, color, or ability to pay 
for service rendered. For instance, no 
extra payment will secure a private 
room, as it will at Harvard, Princeton 
and Cornell. If a private room is re- 
quired because of the nature of the dis- 
ease, one is provided; if not, and a ward 
bed is more convenient, the student is 
placed in a ward. In other words, 
strict democracy is maintained as far as 
service rendered to the student is con- 
cerned. 

There is no suggestion of charity, 
since the students have paid coopera- 
tively for whatever service they get. 
No state funds are drawn upon for the 
infirmary service. Outside of the in- 
surance fee there is no extra charge, say 
for surgical or dental work. A mini- 
mum fee for operations is charged— 
for example, $100 for a major opera- 
tion. For dental service the rate is $1.50 
an hour. This includes the entire cost, 
except for gold and fifty cents for the 
plate if an X-ray is necessary. It is the 
avowed aim of the authorities to reduce 
these fees yet further as rapidly as 
funds will permit. 

The total receipts last year were 
$38,843.65; the expenditures $31,068.01. 
The buildings are now valued at $26,- 
369.74; the equipment, $53,368.41. The 
cost, as nearly as can be estimated by 
the university physician, is at the pres- 
ent time $2.57 per patient per day for 
hospital treatment. 

All persons applying for entrance to 
the university are required to pass satis- 
factorily a medical examination. If a 
student’s physical condition is not satis- 
factory he is refused admission. In a 
few instances under certain conditions 
he is permitted to take a small amount of 
work. This eliminates certain weak or 
diseased students from the university 
community. before they have become a 
drag on the strong or a source of infec- 
tion. At the same time hidden serious 
diseases are frequently discovered early 
and treated while they are curable, and 
unsuspected lesser troubles which are 
sources of inefficiency rather than of 
entire disability, are cured. 

It not infrequently happens that al- 
most the first thing a freshman does— 
especially one from a careless home—is 
to undergo quite a complete “putting in 


Health Insurance in a Student Community 


order” physically before he even begins 
study. This may involve daily visits for 
some time to the various specialists, or 
it may involve days or weeks in bed. 
The infirmary system of the Univer- 
sity of California is one of “group medi- 
cine.” One physician does not attempt 
to treat all manner of ailments, but the 
staff divide the work according to their 


various specialties—internal: medicine, 
surgery, eye, ear, nose, and throat, 
orthopedics, X-ray examinations, im- 


munization, etc. The:medical and_sur- 
gical staff have fixed annual salaries and 
receive no fees whatever from indi- 
vidual students. 

Another requirement for residence at 
the university is satisfactory vaccina- 
tion against smallpox. The right to ex- 
ercise this preventive against possible 
epidemics had to be established by a rul- 
ing of the courts. A few students leave 
rather than conform; others protest but 
submit. Since the rule was established 
in 1901, no cases of smallpox have oc- 
curred, though a small epidemic has oc- 
curred in Berkeley outside the univer- 
sity. Because of a high type of scien- 
tific care in vaccination, results have 
been remarkably satisfactory. 

Also, as a part of the immunization — 
measures, though not a compulsory re- 
quirement, inoculation against typhoid 
has been offered to those who asked 
for it since early in 1913. In that year 
261 students took advantage of such 
service. Up to May, 1915, a total of 
1,639 persons had been inoculated. 
Again owing to the careful scientific 
service available through the department 
of pathology and the State Hygienic 
Laboratory, exceptionally fine results 
were attained. 


LARGE proportion of the student 

population make use of the health 
service. In the year ending June 30, 
1916, just 4,516 students of the Univers- 
ity of California received treatment or 
medical advice an average of eight times, 
and 672 others were sick enough to be 
put to bed for an average of five days; 
and the cost to each student was only $6 
a year. 

It must be kept in mind that these are 
figures for a community of so-called 
normal, healthy, young, people, who 
could fairly be called a picked group. 
The large proportion using the service 
is not an indication of unusually poor 
health, but rather an indication of medi- 
cal service for keeping well and for a 
wholesome care of the body. Encour- © 
agement is given the students to report 
a disease in its incipiency and to secure 
treatment before there are any serious 
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complications. Strong emphasis is 
placed upon “prevention” with the idea 
of teaching early attention to illness, for 
the infirmary is not only a curative fea- 
ture of the health control but likewise 
an educational feature. The physicians 
point out the cause of a trouble, how it 
might have been avoided, and how seri- 
ous consequences may be prevented. 

There has been a steady increase in 
the use made of the infirmary, partly 
due, doubtless, to the deserved popu- 
larity of the service. The first impres- 
sion of the student after the compulsory 
and necessarily hurried entrance medi- 
cal examination is sometimes one of in- 
difference or dislike; however, after 
once experiencing or hearing from others 
of the friendly advice of the physician, 
of the care given, the good nursing, and 
the comfort and good food of the hos- 
pital, the student becomes enthusiastic 
or at least ready to avail himself of the 
opportunity. There is no attitude of 
dread of the hospital, so commonly found 
among large classes of people. The au- 
thorities in charge have definitely tried 
to avoid the “‘institutionalized spirit,” 
and to keep an atmosphere of warm per- 
sonal interest about the place. 

As a rule students return for treat- 
ment until the physician is satisfied of 
their recovery. Because of the empha- 
sis placed on the necessity of prevention 
and possibly also because of the higher 
intelligence of the group as a whole, 
there is little of the dropping out found 
in the ordinary public dispensary. Com- 
municable diseases are carefully super- 
vised. In one instance, where an in- 
fectious skin disease was involved, the 
student was given the choice of sub- 
mitting to medical treatment or of 
leaving college. Such measures are re- 
sorted to only when the infected patient 
is a source of infection to others. 


T present the system provides, in ad- 
dition to the entrance examinations 
and dispensary services already described, 
hospital care, including food, shelter, 
medical and nursing services; drugs; 
bacteriological and X-ray examinations, 
and every attention that can be obtained 
at the best modern hospitals. Every 
device of diagnosis or treatment that 
modern medicine has discovered is 
brought to the aid of the student. 
Outsiders are never received as pa- 
tients at the infirmary, its privileges be- 
ing entirely for the students of the Uni- 
versity of California.. For simplicity of 
administration the rule has been ad- 
hered to that physicians not members of 
the salaried staff of the infirmary may 
not have charge of cases there, but the 
student may at any time, if he so desires, 
call outside physicians in consultation, 
the fees for such consultations being at 
the student’s own expense. It is very 
seldom, however, that the students or 
their parents suggest holding such con- 
sultations. That all patients should be 


finally in the hands of the university 
doctor is of course, necessary in view 
of the fact that the responsibility for the 
individual patient, as for the entire sys- 
tem of health control, is in his hands. 
He in turn is responsible to the president 
and board of regents and through them 
to the governor and people of the state. 
He is not allowed to make professional 
visits outside the university. 


HERE is no limit to the medical aid 

given a student either in service or 
time as long as he is in the university. 
Should a student be taken ill the day be- 
fore the semester ends he would be cared 
for until he recovered. In some cases 
operations have been postponed until the 
end of the semester, to allow a student 
to complete the semester’s work. In 
case of such diseases as tuberculosis 
where the student is incapacitated for 
work for a long period of time, he is 
usually advised to go to a sanatorium 
for the best possible treatment of the 
disease. He will, however, be kept in 
bed until his temperature is reduced and 
he is in condition to care for himself. 

Eye affections make up a large per- 
centage of the diseases treated. Accord- 
ing to the eye specialist the troubles are 
chiefly ocular defects producing eye 
Strain., Of the number examined in 
1914-15, 64 per cent were troubled with 
errors of refraction. Of these 15 per 
cent were unaware of the fact and 1 
per cent were practically blind in one 
eye and not conscious of this. About 
700 prescriptions for glasses were writ- 
ten and much information concerning 
the care of the eyes was given. 

Both medical and nursing services 
are of a high order. The physicians 
are men*and women of the best train- 
ing and of excellent standing in their 
professions. The nurses are graduates 
and women of experience and character. 

The college doctor must combine to 
a high degree a whole-hearted belief 
in socialized medicine and an 
in public health, much administrative 
ability and a high position in his pro- 
fession as evidence of scientific knowl- 
edge and medical skill. He must have 
also teaching ability. The university 
has been exceptionally fortunate in se- 
curing such a rare combination in both 
Dr. Reinhardt, founder of the health in- 
surance plan, and Dr. Legge, who is 
developing it. One-half of the univer- 
sity physician’s time is devoted immedi- 
ately to the student health; the other 
half is devoted to teaching in the de- 
partment of hygiene. 

Because of the special character of 
health work undertaken at the infirm- 
ary it has been possible for the physi- 
cians to make some special studies of 
value. Several research studies hy mem- 
bers of the medical staff are being made 
at the present time. The eye, teeth, feet, 
and posture are being given special at- 
tention. The results of other studies 


interest: 
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- have been published from time to tim 


in medical publications. Careful an 
complete records of the medical histor 
of each student are kept at the infirmary 

Each year some permanent improve+ | 
ments are made in the infirmary which 
increase the efficiency and the value of 
the care given, the money for such im- 
provements coming from the surplus left” 
after the running expenses are paid. 
For instance, last year, a porch ward, 
the dental equipment and a nurses’ sleep-_ 
ing-porch were added—all contributing 
immensely to the value of the service. 
Constantly such improvements must be- 
made to keep up to the latest modern’ 
knowledge in diagnosis and treatment. — 


UPPLEMENTARY to the health in- 
surance scheme already described the — 
university has made definite progress in — 
the larger field of health education. All — 
first year students are required to take a 
course of general hygiene which consists 
of lectures given twice each week during — 
the first half year and certain require- 
ments in reading. The ground covers 
the essentials of personal and public hy- 
giene. The separate instructors for 
men and women in these courses are the 
head university physician and the first 
woman assistant. A splendid opportu- 
nity is thus afforded the instructors to _ 
meet the real needs of the student body — 
in health matters. For they may sup- 
plement and strengthen their theoretical 
teaching in these courses by their prac- 
tical experience as daily advisors of the 
student in his individual ailments. 
With these educational features, are © 
linked other preventive measures for — 
protecting and conserving student health. 
These are found in the corrective work — 
of the gymnasium instructors for both 
men and women, the required physical 
training, and the large amount of out- 
door physical exercise, with the shower 
baths and free towel service of the 
gymnasia. The student pays a four dol- 
lar annual fee as a gymnasium fee. 
The university physicians are now pre- 
paring extension lectures on modern ” 
health problems to be given to lay audi- 
ences throughout the state in the way of 
health education. Occasional sanitary 
surveys of the campus are made to de- 
termine and correct if necessary, the 
condition of rest rooms, toilets, gymnasia, 
eating establishments and other places. 
All such provisions—botn educational 
and sanitary—have come as a logical 
result of the adoption of a health insur- 
ance plan for the university community, 
a necessary accompaniment of the de- 
velopment of health insurance at the 
University of California. | Perhaps, 
some day, communities in general will 
wake up to the stupidity of letting peo- 
ple become chronic invalids for lack of 
preventive medicine, and of investing 
heavily in serious illnesses at long in- 
tervals instead of investing a trifle year- 
ly for the sake of keeping well. 


The School as the Community Center 


By Nathan Peyser 
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OST neighborhoods are not 
communities; they are too un- 
organized. The term commu- 


nity implies oneness of effort, unity of 
spirit, the holding of a common ideal. 
Community or social unity symbolizes 
the forces of which the neighborhood 
is composed, unified in action, focal- 
ized in effort, working together con- 
sciously for common ends, for neighbor- 
hood welfare. Forces there may be a- 
plenty; too frequently, however, each 
force functions as well as it can with- 
out reference to other existing agencies. 
Each treats of but one element in the 
entire situation. Each element is mean- 
ingless except in the light of the whole. 

As long as the numerous forces of a 
district remain unorganized, as long as 
their influences are dissociated from one 
another, so long must that district be 
regarded as a chance collection of indi- 
viduals and forces—a police precinct, a 
charity district, a judicial district, a 
parish, an aldermanic district. It may 
be considered any one of these or.all of 
them; but it must not be regarded as a 
community. 

The first essential consideration in so- 
cial reform, is community organization; 
is that all the forces of the community, 
its individuals, agencies and organiza- 
tions, public or private, volunteer or 
compensated, shall unite for concerted 
thought and action, for common ends— 
those of neighborhood welfare. 


The second demand to be made is that, 


along with these agencies and individ- 
uals and forming with them a vital 
unity, move the men and women, and 
the boys and girls of that district. 
Growth, development results from inner 
processes; not through addition from 
without. Every person in the commu- 
nity should be given a realization of the 
part he must play in the larger life, 
should recognize his duties to others as 
well as to himself. Parents should be 
led to realize their highest responsibil- 
ities to their children and to the children 
of others; children should feel and re- 
spond to their duties to their parents 
and to the parents of others. Family 
should feel for family, individual for in- 
dividual, group for group. Each is the 
other’s keeper; each is the custodian of 
a portion of the responsibility of the 
community. This is an important aspect 
of the larger education. 

It is only when this has been carried 
to its logical conclusion, so that nation 
feels for nation, and race for race, when 
each feels that it is responsible for the 
highest development of the potential- 
ities of the other, that religious and na- 


tional and race rancor will disappear 
and universal peace will be possible. 
The only hope for a community move- 
ment lies in a democratic attitude, in 
the self-analysis and the self-motivated 
action. of the people themselves. 

The third consideration to be held in 
view is that it is impossible to eliminate 
any social problem, either from the in- 
dividual or the group standpoint, wheth- 
er it be economic, physical, mental or 
moral, until the fundamental causes of 
the trouble have been determined and 
then eradicated or modified. We must 
not treat svmptoms if we are to hope 
for a permanent cure; it is essential that 
we get down to the root of the trouble. 
The hospital is not doing its best work 
if it discharges as cured a person who 
has been suffering from pulmonary 
trouble, into a home where physical con- 
ditions of light, and of ventilation make 
for the recurrence of the original 
trouble; if it does not investigate the 
working conditions of the patient, his 
food, his recreation, his personal habits 
and his mental state. Nor can the 
charities, the courts, the settlements or 
the schools handle any individual ade- 
quately without regard to fundamental 
life factors. 


Given the social organization, there . 


must be a crystalizing nucleus, a center 
of formation. Which force will best 
serve as the center? Our reply is, the 
school. 


The Pulse of the Community 


In tHE First place the school is the 
only institution which reaches into 
every home in the community. In the 
second place, it is the only agency which 
realizes the problem before the crisis is 
reached, before the crash comes. The 
charities receive the case only after the 
lowest level has been reached; the hos- 
pital, after there has been a complete 
break-down; the police and the courts, 
after the crime has been committed. 
The school feels the problem before it 
is too late for the happy solution. 

The school is thus the pulse of the 
community. Moreover, in this way, the 
school will be serving its truest func- 
tion, that of character development. 
Since the larger neighborhood, national 
and international problems will be 
solved only through the modification of 
the ideals and attitudes of men and 
women, in other words through educa- 
tion, must not the school necessarily oc- 
cupy the central station in responsibility 
and effort? 

With this as the basis of action, the 
Welfare League of the Harlem School 


accepted as its problem the task of or- 
ganizing the community of East Harlem 
and of attempting the scientific solution 
of its difficulties. 

Our fundamental problem is that of 
the delinquent child. In 1915, six hun- 
dred and one arrests were made in the 
Harlem district for juvenile delinquency. 
The offenses ranged from vagrancy 
through burglary to assault and sexual 
aberration. This unfortunate situation 
among the children is largely a reflex of 
the condition found among the adults. 
In the same year, according to the rec- 
ords of the police department, there were 
10,477 arrests and summonses in the dis- 
trict. There were about three times as 
many cases of juvenile delinquency, and 
about twice as many felonies among the 
adults in the two police precincts in- 
volved as there were in any other dis- 
trict of the greater city. 

How is this situation related to school ” 
responsibility? In September, 1915, 
there were on the register of the Har- 
lem School, 1,315 boys between the ages 
of nine and fifteen years. Of these, 168 
boys, 13 per cent of the group, had 
court records. One hundred and sixty- 
eight of these children, 13 per cent of 
the child group, had been arrested from 
one to eleven times, many of them for 
offenses that would have sent an adult 
to state prison. Is any school perform- 
ing its proper social duties if it permits 
13 per cent of its population to develop 
criminally? Undoubtedly the most seri- 
ous duty facing the principal and the 
teachers was the elimination of this de- 
linquency. 

With this condition in mind there 
were set into operation the activities 
which have been so successful as to re- 
duce the delinquent acts among the chil- 
dren to almost none. 

Juvenile delinquency is the most diffi- 
cult of social evils to eradicate, because 
it is the result of a host of antecedent 
conditions. Occasional cases of crime 
will occur in every community; mental 
defect, accident, drink, narcotics or evil 
associates may bring about a sporadic 
case in the best of environments. When. 
however, the extent of negative action 
is as great as that cited above, it is fair 
to assume that neighborhood. conditions 
are largely to blame, that within the 
district itself exist conditions that are 
making for the results found. 

These negative factors had to be de- 
termined before positive action could be 
taken. Various surveys, therefore, had 
to be made. A health survey, a study of 
housing conditions, a financial study of 
the families represented in the school, 
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an industrial survey, a moral survey, a 
survey of neighborhood welfare agen- 
cies, were made. The facts learned 
from these studies placed before us in 
large the causes that were operating to 
bring about the physical, mental and 
moral degeneration of the young of the 
district. 

We learned that the causes lay in the 
poor housing conditions of the people; 
in their low standards of living; in the 
lack of a living wage in many of the 
homes; in unemployment; in poor food; 
in the existence of physical and mental 
defects in the children and the adults; 
in the extraordinarily large number of 
saloons, of small candy stores, of motion 


picture houses, of dance halls and of 


other commercial amusement houses in 
the district, especially burlesque thea- 
ters; in the drink- and drug-using hab- 
its of some of the people; in the lack 
of playground facilities; in the large 
number of broken families, in the num- 
ber of working mothers; in ‘the irre- 
ligiousness of a large proportion of the 
population; in the lack of knowledge of 
American customs by the elders, and in 
the consequent break between parents 
and children; in the lack of sufficient 
welfare agencies and in their want of 
organization. 

Two forms of action had to be taken. 
In the first place, we had to act upon 
the individual child who was manifest- 
ing tendencies that would ultimately 
bring him into conflict with society. In 
the second place, we had to operate 
against the social condition which was 
exercising its baneful influence against 
this child. In addition to  work- 
ing with the child, we had to get out- 
side the school building and work for 
hetter housing facilities, for better 
health conditions, for better police su- 
pervision of parks, for supervision of 
amusement places, for more nurseries, 
for a free neighborhood employment 
bureau, for a community center for 
adolescents and adults, for more play- 
grounds for children, and for lectures 
and concerts for grown-ups. 


A Court of Parental Relations 


IN AN EFFORT to penetrate to the funda- 
mental causes of impending trouble, and 
in order to gain to the greatest degree 
the understanding and the cooperation 
of the home, we organized a _ juvenile 
court in the school. In this court we 
try all cases of social mal-adjustment 
and of misunderstanding between parent 
and child. The parent is neglecting the 
physical welfare of the child; the child 
is unhappy; the boy plays truant or he 
runs away from home; the parent is 
neglecting the moral well-being of the 
child; the boy holds as companions 
questionable characters; he moves about 
with a notorious gang; he is implicated 
in a theft; or there is an improper con- 
dition in the home. All these conditions 
that make for the physical or moral 


break-up of the child are accepted as 
within the province of the court. 

The aim is preventive. Through the 
investigation that is made, the discus- 
sion that results and the action that is 
taken, we hope to keep from happening 
those things that would inevitably re- 
sult if matters were allowed to take 
their course unchecked. We aim to keep 
the children out of the hands of the 
police; to keep them from being stigma- 
tized as juvenile delinquents. In addi- 
tion, by means of the discussions that 
occur in the hearings, we have been able 
to break down the antagonism that too 
frequently exists against the school on 
the part of a certain type of parent. 
The court is now developing into a com- 
munity court> 

Before the hearing is held, the home 
is investigated. We have no paid visi- 
tor. All the investigating is done by a 
volunteer committee of twelve mothers. 
These self-sacrificing women, two Ital- 
ian, one colored, two Jewish, two Irish, 
three American, one Polish and one Ger- 
man, all quite intelligent, have been 
given the principles of home visitation, 
and have developed to quite an extent 
its technique. This method is in line 
with the ideal of neighborhood action, 
of internal development, of permitting 
the neighborhood to work upon its own 
problems. 


Cooperative Effort 


THE SCHOOL must not become a charity 
institution or an adjunct of the Police 
Department, or the Children’s Society or 


‘the Board of Health. Nevertheless, we 


find that to treat the case satisfactorily, 
we must avail ourselves of the coopera- 
tion of the Board of Health, of the 
Tenement House Department, of the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, of the Charity Organization 
Society, of the Children’s Aid Society, 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime, of the Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions and of other agencies. Therefore 
as soon as the fundamental cause of the 
trouble has been found, we transfer the 
case to the proper agency, representa- 
tives of which are members of our cen- 
tral organization. 

As soon as the case has been satis- 
factorily disposed of, the boy is assigned 
to a big brother or sister. We have a 
local organization, composed largely of 
teachers. The big brother does his ut- 
most to keep in personal touch with. the 
child, with his home and with his family, 
to direct him into proper lines of ac- 
tivity, and to keep his interests in chan- 
nels that will lead him to become a good 
man. 

But merely eliminating the negative 
condition which has been retarding or 
thwarting the correct development of 
the youngster is not sufficient. The 
psychological process of moral correc- 
tion is not that of inhibition by repres- 
sion; it is that of inhibition by substi- 


tution. The child craves activity; he 
must be doing something all the time. 
Nearly all the delinquency that is found 
among children represents misdirected 
play. 

It is essential if we are to keep the 
children from conflicting with society 
that we furnish them with opportunities 
to express themselves in proper ways. 
Boys and girls need athletics, free play, 
dancing, the movies, industrial work, 
art work, music, dramatics—all those 
elements of active life which make for 
wholesome development through afford- 
ing opportunities for self-expression in 
directions which society approves. 

To fulfill the conditions which de- 
mand positive action,-we have organ- 
ized athletic clubs of all kinds—walking 
clubs, roller- and ice-skating, basket- 
tall, hand-ball, running, jumping, indoor 
and outdoor baseball organizations. 
Folk-dancing clubs for boys have been 
conducted by the teachers of the school 
for the past two years. A brass club, 
a burnt-wood class, a fret-sawing group 
and a carpentry club have been formed 
to work after hours. The school has an 
orchestra and a glee club. We have a 
poster and an art club. The dramatic 
association will very shortly produce an 
elaborate production of Peter Pan. A 
juvenile police brigade is now being 
formed. We have a Safety First Squad 
and a large civic club which we call the 
Sunshine Club. We have a study room, 
and subject classes for boys who desire 
special work in grammar and arithmetic. 
The Story-telling Club and the Y. B. S. 
A. are very popular with the boys. 

In order to provide the best forms of 
motion pictures for boys and girls un- 
der conditions that are most wholesome, 
we are holding motion picture entertain- 
ments in the public libraries and in the 
schools, afternoons and evenings. 


Poor Physical Conditions 


THE CONDITION which struck one most 
strongly even at first glance one year 
ago, was the miserable physical condi- 
tion of the children.. The number of 
the anemic and the undernourished was 
abnormally large; nearly every child in 
the school had decayed teeth; hyper- 
trophied tonsils and adenoids were 
found in an abnormally large number. 
In some classes 50. per cent and more 
of the pupils were found to have defec- 
tive vision. Most of the boys were dirty 
and ill-clothed. Housing facilities are 
very poor in the vicinity, and the chil- 
dren get almost no opportunity for bath- 
ing. Skin troubles were a source of 
worry to us at all times. 

To combat this situation, the teachers 
themselves entered into the practice of 
testing the eyes and ears, and of ex- 
amining the mouths of the children; all 
cases discovered were referred at once 
to one of the hospitals or clinics, affili- 
ated with our organization. To provide 
proper food, the Welfare League of the 
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school raised a fund of $350 and estab- 
lished a penny lunch system in the 
school. To teach to the children the 
value of fresh air at all times and to 
provide better working conditions, we 
converted the school into an open air 
school, leaving but one class on each 
grade with the closed window system in 
operation. Relief had to be given in the 
form of clothing and food in the home. 
At times rental had to be paid. Nearly 
two thousand children have been assist- 
ed within the past two years. 

Time will not permit me to dwell upon 
the various other activities of Public 
School 39B. I shall be unable to tell 
of the monthly concerts we ‘have been 
providing for the adults of the neighbor- 
hood, of our Mothers’ League, of our 
parents’ association, and of the special 
neighborhood activities of the Welfare 
League of the school. 

I wish only to tell of the final develop- 
ment of our work. Beginning with Pub- 
lic School 39, the organization has ex- 
tended itself to embrace nearly all of the 
schools of East Harlem. The school re- 
mains the center of the movement; it is 
still the center of the social unity. 
Starting with the teachers alone, it en- 
listed the active cooperation of the 
mothers of the school children; then the 
fathers were invited to join. 

The East Harlem Community Asso- 
ciation now includes in its active mem- 
bership the principals and teachers of 
the East Harlem schools, their parents’ 
associations and mothers’ leagues, the 
ministers of the churches, the workers 
in the missions, settlements, nurseries, 
charities, chambers of commerce and 
nearly all the individuals and forces 
which are essential elements of the so- 
cial unity. The Community Association 
is functioning as the Clearing-House 
for social effort in East Harlem. It is 
only when every force has been reached, 
when all are affiliated in united effort, 
that Harlem may be considered a true 
community, and that most efficient com- 


munity work will be done. 

The field work of the organization is 
carried on by a series of committees. 
There are committees on morals, health, 
relief, employment, housing, streets, rec- 
reation, motion pictures, education, 
foods, immigration and naturalization, 
finance, membership, community and an 


advisory board. The membership of 
these committees is thoroughly demo- 
cratic. 


Results Accomplished 


\WitrHiIn the past two months we have 
accomplished the following results: We 
have acquired three closed play-streets 
for the children. We have opened four 
school playgrounds from three to five- 
thirty o’clock, five times a week, and 
have provided eight supervisors for 
them. We have been promised a river- 
front playground for the mothers and 
children of the neighborhood. Confer- 
ences with the health authorities have 
been held and plans have been formed 
for the organization of a health center 
in East Harlem. We have held numer- 
ous conferences with the police authori- 
ties and have obtained better police su- 
pervision for the two parks in the dis- 
trict. 

A committee is now at work upon 
a plan for the control of truancy. We 
are working with the managers of the 
theaters and motion picture houses in an 
effort to induce them to bar from their 
places during school hours, all children 
of school age, with or without guardians. 
Objectionable amusement places in the 
neighborhood have been given consider- 
ation, even to the extent of appealing 
to the commissioner for the revocation 
of licenses. We have cooperated with 
the Committee for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis and with other organiza- 
tions for the passage of desirable hous- 
ing legislation. We have held a series 
of community dramatic and folk-dancing 
entertainments at the Wadleigh High 
School. 
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Interest in the work is spreading. We 
hope that ultimately it will represent a 
tremendous. neighborhood movement, 
and will embrace every individual and 
agency which can give even the slightest 
help in the work. We hope that a sufh- 
cient number of activities will be organ- 
ized or approved of to provide the recre- 
ational, industrial, artistic, musical and 
social opportunities needed to reach 
every person in the community. 

Whatever will be done, however, will 
be done through the united action of all 
the forces of the neighborhood, with the 
schools as the center. The neighbor- 
hood will work; it will consciously and 
unconsciously be working for its own 
further development. Only when this 
condition exists will the neighborhood 
of East Harlem represent a true com- 
munity, and will the school be doing its 
best work, performing its most worthy 
function, that of improving the commu- 
nity in which it has been placed. 

What is to become of the social set- 
tlement? Indeed the school is taking 
upon itself nearly all the functions of 
the present-day settlement. The settle- 
ment as a separate institution may ulti- 
mately disappear; its function will 
never. The need for the settlement 
building as separated from the school 
building will disappear; the need for the 
settlement worker will never be lost. 
The school and the settlement will be- 
come one institution, housed in one 
building—a building quite different in 
type, however, from the present formal 
school building. 

The teacher will be a social worker; 
her attitude will be that of the settle- 
ment worker. She will be unable to do 
the field work; that must be left to the 
social worker. A function greater than 
that which is now performed by the set- 
tlement awaits the settlement as part of 
the new school; an opportunity wider 
and greater than that realized by the 
present-day school lies before the school 
as unified with the settlement. 


“The Fundamental Principle of Arbitration’ 


AM not in a position to make 
any such contract as you ask 


| for at all, and I never expect 


to be in any such position. 
might be willing to say to you that if 
you incorporate your union and make 
me a member of it, let me see that your 
money is honestly expended, I may do 
something with it. An agree- 
ment with an unincorporated, irresponsi- 
ble, and incoherent organization is one 
which I as superintendent of the affairs 
.of this company cannot possibly contem- 
plate at any time making. . 

“Tn addition to that, there are a num- 


By fohn A. Fitch 


ber of things in that contract, aside from 
the impossibility of making any agree- 
ment, as I say, with an irresponsible 
party—there are a number of things in 
that contract which are per se impossible. 
When you ask me in case of differences 
between any of you and the superintend- 
ent, to go to arbitration, it seems very 
much like my going to my cook and say- 


ing, ‘I want beefsteak for dinner.’ She 
says, ‘You will get lamb chops.’ I say, 
‘That won’t do.’ She says, ‘We will 


arbitrate.’ 


“As a general principle I think arbi- 
tration is one of the greatest things in 


the world. I am heartily in favor of it. 
Arbitration between my servants and me 
is impossible. If there is any- 
thing I can do to promote your welfare 
I will cheerfully do it, but I am man- 
ager of this company and you are my 
servants as I am the servant of the com- 
pany.” 


This is quoted not out of Joe Miller’s 
Jest Book but from the stenographic 
minutes of a meeting held on October 
23, 1912, between a committee of men 
representing the employes of the Yonk- 
ers Railroad Company, and Frederick \W. 
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Whitridge, president of the Third Ave-_ 
nue Railroad Company in New York 
city, which owns the Yonkers line. Mr. 
Whitridge thought that the expressions — 
of opinion of this conference were so 
illuminating that he had the minutes of 
the entire conference printed in a little 
pamphlet which he distributed free of 
charge. A_ strike occurred sometime 
after the conference which resulted in 
Mr. Whitridge coming to an agreement 
with the men and making a contract with 
them with an arbitration clause in it 
after all. 

All of which is neither here nor there, 
except that this was the same Mr. Whit- 
ridge who'in July was charged by Chair- 
man Straus of the Public Service Com- 
mission with breaking this very agree- 
ment to arbitrate. It was the same Mr. 
Whitridge who today divides executive 
responsibility for handling New York’s 
street car business with Theodore P. 
Shonts of the Interborough and New 
York Railways who, also, is set against 
arbitration. 

The aversion of these two transpor- 
tation managers to arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes is rather impressive just 
now because of the recently expressed 
views of railway managers in Washing- 
ton. To them arbitration was a “funda- 
mental principle,” the refusal of which 
was bound to set back several notches, 
the onward march of civilization. 


In Washington the railway managers 
saw in it a sacred principle. In New 
York the street car managers saw in it 
an interference with their business. 
And the men, likewise, have been on 
both sides of the fence. 

Both of these views cannot be correct. 
They are mutually exclusive. The atti- 
tude of the New York traction managers 
seems to suggest that arbitration is a 
mussy way of doing business and incon- 
sistent with the relations that should ex- 
ist between master and servant. 


The attitude of the railway managers 
seems to assume that arbitration is the 
regular way of doing things and that to 
settle disputes in any other way is to re- 
turn to the obsolete and the chaotic. 
With the latter view the press of the 
country seems, just now, to be in agree- 
ment. Are they right? Has the whole 
American public made up its mind that 
the way to justice and industrial peace 
lies through arbitration? Let’s take a 
brief glimpse at recent industrial history. 


It is important to recognize that there 
is a certain difference between public 
utilities, so called, and other enterprises. 
The public takes a greater interest in a 
strike of water works employes than it 
does in a tie-up of an iron foundry. But 
it is hard at times to tell just where an 
industry ceases to be quasi-public in 
character and becomes a private enter-_ 
prise. If a plant that furnishes light to 
the home is a public service corporation, 
what is a coal mine, that furnishes the 
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power to operate the light plant and heat 
for the home besides. If a water works 
is a public utility what about a bake- 
shop? If a railroad is “charged with 
public interest,” what of a steel mill, 
where most of the material that goes 
into locomotives and cars, as well as the 
rails on which they ride, are made? 

No enterprise in which men are em- 
ployed is strictly private in character. 
The extent to which arbitration there- 
fore as a means to the adjustment of dis- 
putes has taken root in strictly industrial 
enterprises in recent years and the de- 
gree to which either side, employers or 
employes, have lent their support to the 
principle, has an important bearing on 
the recent discussion. 

In spite of recent protestations there 
is no question in the minds of anyone 
familiar with industrial controversies 
that arbitration is viewed with suspicion 
by both parties to the contract. If either 
side is more outspoken than the other, 
the record of recent years tends to show 
that the employer is the more opposed. 
The great anthracite coal strike of 
1902 was settled by arbitration, but 
it was an arbitration that was prac- 
tically forced upon the operators by 
the president of the United States. They 
had previously and with persistence re- 
fused to arbitrate anything involved in 
the controversy. The miners, on the 
other hand, were quite ready to arbitrate. 

What was true of the anthracite opera- 
tors in 1902, has been true of the opera- 
tors in nearly every important coal strike 
since that time. In 1910-11 there was a 
long and bitter strike on the non-union 
coal fields of Westmoreland County, Pa. 
The miners were willing to arbitrate, the 
operators flatly refused. 

West Virginia, in 1912, saw one of 
the hardest fought strikes in the history 
of the country in the coal fields of Paint 
and Cabin Creeks. There was violence 
and bloodshed. Private guards were em- 
ployed and battles were fought. The 
miners were willing to arbitrate, the 
companies refused. 

The Colorado coal strike of 1913 and 
1914 needs only to be mentioned to re- 
call the scenes of violence, culminating 
in pitched battles between strikers and 
militia, that marked its fourteen months 
duration. The operators were urged 
from many different quarters, including 
the president of the United States, to 
submit to arbitration of the matters in 
dispute. The miners were willing; the 
operators invariably refused. 

The same was true of the Michigan 
copper miners’ strike in 1913, where re- 
peated efforts to bring about arbitration 
were rejected by the operators. 

The manufacturing plants that have 
had labor troubles in the last half dozen 
years have shown no more friendship 
for arbitration than have the mine opera- 

‘tors. To mention the strikes that have 
figured prominently in the news, there 
was the strike in 1909 in the sheet and 
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tin mills of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Repeated efforts were made 
by state boards of arbitration to effect a 
settlement either directly or through 
arbitration. Every such effort was re- 
pulsed by corporation officials. In 1909 
the Lake Carriers Association on the 
Great Lakes, dominated by the United 
States Steel Corporation, refused to ac- 
cept the good offices of the arbitration 
boards of the states bordering on the 
lakes, in their controversy with the Lake 
Seamen’s Union. No suggestion of arbi- 
tration was made, apparently, in the 
strike at the Bethlehem Steel Works in 
1910. The company refused to meet 
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committees of strikers just as did the 
Colorado coal operators in 1913. Like 
the Colorado operators, they broke the 
strike. Arbitration was refused by the 
Pressed Steel Car Company in the strike 
at its plant in McKees Rocks, Pa., in 
1910. 

The most impressive example of all, 
perhaps, is the attitude of the Cloak Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers Protective As- 
sociation in New York city in 1916. 
This was the industry in which the fam- 
ous experiment known as the protocol 
was first made. It was the association 
that first signed the protocol agreement. 
After six years under a binding agree- 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
wanted at the Jewish Orphan Asylum in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The position to be filled 
offers splendid opportunities for real work 
and advancement. Young men of charac- 
ter and college education possessed of love 
for children and not afraid of work will 
please communicate with Simon PEtsrEr, 
Superintendent. 


SUPERVISOR of boys wanted at the 
Jewish Orphan Asylum in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Position will be open October 1. Salary 
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P. O. Box 197 Station C. 
EE 


WANTED as governess young woman 
especially trained to observe and teach 
backward child of seven. References. Ad- 
dress 2377, SURVEY. 
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WANTED—Man Asst. Physical Di- 
rector. College man with experience and 
all-around athlete, preferred. Make appli- 
cation in writing, stating education, ex- 
perience and minimum salary to Mr. 
Phillip L. Seman, supt. Chicago Hebrew 
Institute, 1258 W. Taylor st., Chicago. 


alee ee DON OT 
WANTED.—Graduate nurse with train- 
ing or experience in social work. Address 


Headworker, University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Social Service Department, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
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AN EASTERN GENTLEMAN, EX- 
PERIENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
OF AN ORPHANAGE, DESIRES A 
SIMILAR POSITION IN AN _ INSTI- 
TUTION ADVOCATING ADVANCED 
IDEAS. ADDRESS 2356 SURVEY. 


SUPERVISOR or house-mother de- 
sires position in orphanage or similar 
institution. Hospital and __ institutional 
experience. Address 2376, SURVEY. , 


EXECUTIVE man of large training 
and experience in community development 
programs, shortly available. Address 2379, 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN, executive ability, seeks con- 
nection in settlement or any field of social 
service. Address 2380, SuRVEY. 


YOUNG woman wishes editorial work 
or position as secretary to person engaged 
in literary work. College graduate; sev- 
eral years experience under authors and 
editors. Has specialized in Economics; 
familiar with social work; accustomed to 
library research. Address 2381 Survey. 


TRAINED, experienced social worker 
desires position immediately in organized 
charity, child welfare, delinquency or 
special investigation. Address 2384 Sur- 
VEY. 


MATRON, Managing housekeeper, 
Housemother. By refined capable and ex- 
perienced American, Protestant woman. 
Highest Credentials. Address, 2382 Sur- 
VEY. 


COLLEGE MAN, a 
change of position. Twelve years admin- 
istrative experience in institutions gives 
practical knowledge of questions of crime, 
insanity and poverty. Address A. Lowell, 
740 Adams St., Dorchester, *Mass. 


doctor, wishes 


PART time work. Graduate student, ex- 
perienced teacher, worker with boys and 
immigrants. Address 2383 Survey. 
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cold water. Trolley line passing door and 
postofice within two minutes walk. Ideal 
for residence or for vacation home. Ad- 
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month is offered during the academic year 
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will include theoretical and practical work. 
Information regarding requirements for 
admission may be obtained from the En- 
trance Examination Board, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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ment to arbitrate all disputes this associ- 
ation in April, 1916, broke its arbitra- 
tion agreement, locked out its 40,000 em- 
ployes, and refused not only to arbitrate 
its differences but refused to make any 
new agreement that would recognize 
arbitration in any form. 

However important these industries 
are it must be conceded that they do not 
affect the public, in any such manner as 
do the transportation companies. The 
recent outcry against abandoning the 
principle of arbitration has arisen, not 
among manufacturers, but among the 
presidents and managers of railroads. 
For ten years and more, until 1916, every 
important dispute affecting train service 
has been settled either by mediation or 
arbitration. There is some color there- 
fore, for the assertion of the managers 
that to abandon the practic® now would 
be to go back to a day and a method that 
had been supposed to belong only to the 
past. 

It was the passage of the Erdman law 
that inaugurated this long period of arbi- 
tration on the railroads. It is a decided- 
ly interesting fact that the-first time an 
attempt was made to utilize the machin- 
ery of the law it was the employes who 
invoked its aid and the railroad that re- 
fused it. After this first refusal the 
services of the federal mediators were 
repeatedly called for, sometimes by one 
side and sometimes by the other and 
sometimes jointly. In a number of,cases, 
however, in the early years of the opera- 
tion of the law, there was refusal of 
mediation and every such refusal was on 
the part of a railroad. 

In 1909, however, the Switchmen’s 
Union in the Northwest refused arbitra- 
tion and a disastrous strike followed. 
Then, in 1913 trouble arose because of 
the discharge of a train crew on the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad. The 
men refused the intervention of federal 
mediators and struck to compel the com- 
pany to restore the men to service. This 
was the first instance of a refusal of 
mediation or arbitration by the brother- 
hoods, since the passage of the Erdman 
Act. 

Just about this time dissatisfaction 
with the law began to make itself mani- 
fest. In 1912 the engineers in the East- 
ern territory made a demand for an in- 
crease in wages. The railroads objected 
to arbitration under the Erdman Law. 
The three arbitrators provided for in 
that act were too small a number, the 
railroads contended, to whom to entrust 
the weighty questions involved. It was 
finally agreed to appoint, regardless of 
the act, a board of seven members, only 
two of whom should represent the par- 
ties in interest. 

This board, presided over by President 
Charles R. Van Hise of the University 
of Wisconsin and of which Oscar Straus, 
now president of the New York Public 
Service Commission, was a member, 
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brought in a decision awarding far. less 
than the engineers had hoped to get, and 
in addition to that a recommendation of 
a new method of adjusting disputes that 
sounded to the men very much like com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

As result, when the firemen present- 
ed their demands for increased wages 
the following year, they insisted that 
arbitration should be with three arbitra- 
tors, under the Erdman Act. This was 
refused by the railroads. A strike vote 
was taken, and a strike was only a few 
hours off when the railroads yielded and 
agreed to the arbitration proposed. 

The railroads determined, however, 
that they would not again submit to ar- 
bitration with so small a board. They 
contended that the decision was actually 
made under those circumstances by one 
man. When therefore the conductors 
and trainmen came forward with wage 
demands in 1913, a break was averted 
only when the unions and the railroads 
went before Congress and asked for a 
change in the law. The result was the 
passage of the Newlands Act, which 
provides for an arbitration board of six, 
four of whom must be persons not con- 
nected with railroad service in any 
capacity. 

Since the passage of the Newlands 
Act there have been two important arbi- 
tration cases under its terms. With the 
last, that of the engineers and firemen 
in the Western territory in 1914 the men 
were so dissatisfied that many declared 
that they would never again submit to 
arbitration in any form. 

Here, in brief review, we have the 
experience lying back of the brother- 
hood’s refusal to arbitrate the 8-hour 
day. If that experience indicates 
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anything it is that outside of rail- 
road service, there has been no gen- 
eral or pronounced demand for arbitra- 
tion. Instead of that the inclination of 
both employer and employe seems to be 
away from it in the great labor contro- 
versies which have engaged public at- 
tention. There are more notable cases 
where the employer has refused arbitra- 
tion than where the employes have re- 
fused it. Indeed, if we go back far 
enough the Knights of Labor at one time 
favored a compulsory arbitration law be- 
cause the employers persistently refused 
voluntary arbitration. 

There is no reason to suppose, how- 
ever, that today the workers are in gen- 
eral more favorably inclined that the em- 
ployers. In a week’s hearing on the 
subject of arbitration and conciliation 
before the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations in 1914, there was 
scarcely a dissenting voice. Samuel 
Gompers president of the American I*ed- 
eration of Labor declared that he would 
about as soon settle a dispute by tossing 
a coin as to settle it by arbitration. 
Large employers of labor expressed simi- 
lar opinions. The chief objection on 
either hand, was that to refer a dispute 
to an outsider put altogether too great 
power into the hands of one who might 
be unable to grasp sufficiently the intri- 
cate details of the business. An instance 
was cited of an arbitration award of the 
late Bishop Potter which on account of 
technical deficiencies, it was impossible 
to put into effect. 

But if this is the case, how can one 
account for the repeated resort to volun- 
tary arbitration in the railroad field, the 
hesitancy of the brotherhoods about call- 
ing strikes, the vociferous loyalty to the 
principle of arbitration on the part of 
the railway managers? It is all evidence 
that despite the importance of other in- 
dustries they are not so vitally important 
to the whole people as are the railroads. 
Arbitration made headway upon the rail- 
roads because managers and men alike 
have feared to incur the enmity of the 
public by standing out as responsible for 
the interruption of traffic. For the first 
time since their strength has become 
formidable, the brotherhoods were ready 
to assume that responsibility this year. 
What effect their act may have upon 
their future or upon public sentiment re- 
mains to be seen. 

The immediate effect of the break- 
down of voluntary arbitration in the 
railroad field where it has had best 
chance of success, is talk of compulsory 
arbitration. It is hard to think of this 
as anything but talk. Corporation at- 
torneys and attorneys for labor unions 
generally agree in doubting the constitu- 
tionality of a compulsory arbitration law. 
It is certain also that employers in gen- 
eral are no more anxious for compul- 
sory arbitration than are the unions. 

In the meantime what are we to do 
about threats of strikes on the railways, 
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and actual strikes on local transportation 
systems such as the one now afflicting 
New York city? In the New York 
Times of September 18, John P. Fox 
writes: “There appears to be no real 
need of transit strikes today to enable 
employes to get better working condi- 
tions. With the existence of the public 
service commissions, state arbitration 
boards, responsive public officials and 
legislative bodies, and so many citizens 
ready to take up a just cause, the electric 
railway employe simply alienates the pub- 
lic by such unnecessary strikes as the 
present one.” 

Doubtless the sentiments expressed 
will be cordially endorsed by many a 
weary pedestrian, or motor truck pas- 
senger. But so long as any of the trans- 
portation companies are in the hands of 
men who break contracts, or who lump 
street car conductors and cooks together 
as personal servants whose duty is to 
obey without question, it may be con- 
ceded that that day when the lamb may 
safely lie.down with the lion has not yet 
arrived. The presence of however great 
a multitude of public service commis- 
sions, “responsive” public officials or 
justice loving citizens avails little when 
either side has “nothing to arbitrate.” 

But between compulsory arbitration 
at one extreme, and an open-season for 
strikes and lock-outs at the other, there 
ought, in all conscience, to be a zone 
where the operation of a “rule of 
reason” would protect the interests of 
everyone. This will be discussed in a 
subsequent article. 


JOTTINGS 


The Women’s Trade Union League and 
the National Consumers’ League announce 
three regional conferences on the eight- 
hours day for women. The first called 
by Agnes Nestor, president of the Women’s 
Trade Union League of Chicago, on Octo- 
ber 6, 7 and 8, 1916, invites trade unions, 
Consumers’ Leagues and women’s clubs in 
six states adjoining Illinois with Tennes- 
see and Ohio. The second called by the 
Consumers’ League of Delaware-in Wil- 
mington October 18, includes Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York. The 
third, a part of the National Consumers’ 
League annual meeting in Springfield, 
Mass. November 16 will be one of the 
New England Conferences on the Eight 
Hours Day for Women, inaugurated by 
the Women’s Trade Union League. Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, president of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, will preside. 


Dr. Charles W. Pilgrim, superintendent 
of the Hudson River Hospital in Pough- 
keepsie has been appointed president of 
the New York State Lunacy Commission 
by Governor Whitman, succeeding Dr. 
James V. May, who resigned some time 
ago to accept a similar position in Mas- 
sachusetts. Dr. Pilgrim, fifty-seven years 
of age, has for twenty-three years been 
connected with hospitals, and in 1906-07, 
under Governor Higgins, held the same 
position to which he has been re-appointed. 
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INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 
named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence isinvited. Nominal 
charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphlets. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION—New York Social Hy- 
giene Society, Formerly Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th 

Street, New York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, 
Secretary. Seven educational pamphlets, 10c. 
each. Four reprints, 5c each. Dues—Active 
$2.00; Contributing $5.00; Sustaining $10.00. 
Membership includes current and subsequent 
literature; selected bibliographies. Maintains 
lecture bureau and health exhibit. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
or Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy, 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request, Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED —Objects: ‘lo dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning the extent 

and menace of feeble-mindedness and to sug- 
gest and. initiate methods for its control and 
ultimate eradication from the American people. 
General Offices Empire Bldg, Phila.. 1a For in- 
formation, literature, ctc., address Juseph P. Byers, 
Exec. See'y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity and mental deficiency, care 
of insane and feeble-minded, surveys, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL H™ALTH—Committee of One 


Hundred on National Health, E. F, Rob 
bins; exec. See:, 203 "1, 27th St.,) New 
York, ‘To unite all government health agencies 


into a National J)epartment of Ilealth to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease, 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 East 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Tlatfield, M.I)., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request, Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to membcrs. 


UBLIC HEALTH —American Public Tealth 

Association, Pres., Joun I. Anderson, 

M.D., New Brunswick, N. J.; Sec y, Prof. 
S. M. Gunn, Boston. Object ‘“Lo protect and 
promote public and personal health.” Six Sec- 
tions: Laboratory, Sanitary [Wngineering, Vital 
Statistics, Sociological, Public Llealth Adminis- 
tration, Industrial Ilygiene. Official monthly 
organ, American Journal of Public Health: 
$3.00 per year. 8 mos. trial subscription (to 
Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. Address 755 
Boylston st., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FCR PUB- 
Lic HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information, Lub- 
lications: Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Vhillips 
Crandall, I. N, Exec, Sec., 25 West 45th St, 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS -Through 
its ‘kuwn aud Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a stalf of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, LD, C 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
llygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N, 
Y.; Branch Offices; 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice, Quarterly magazine ‘Social 
Hygiene.’ Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5 ; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres., 
Abram W. Harris; Gen. Sec’y, William F’. Snow, 
M.1>.; Counsel, James B, Reynolds, 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS — National 
Committee for, Objects: 
formation for Associations, 

and persons working to conserve vision; to pub- 
lish literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, 
lantern slides, lectures. Printed matter: sam- 
ples free; quantities at cost, Invites member- 


UGENCIS REGISTRY—Board of Direc- 
tors, Chancellor David Starr Jordan, Pres- 
ident; Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B. Daven- 

port, Luther Burbank, Dr, J.H. Kellogg, Secretary. 
A bureau for the encouragement of interest 
in eugenics as a means of Race Betterment, 
established and maintained for the Race Better- 
ment Foundation in co-operation with the Hu- 
genics Record Office. Address, Eugenics Registry 
Board, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
for concise information concerning the 
condition and progress of the Negro 

Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
25c, By mail 35¢c. Negro Year Book 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race, 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, ITIAMPTON, VA, 
—T rains Negro and Indian youth, “Great 
educational experiment station.’’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. II. B. Frissell, 
Principal: IF. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods, Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


ATTONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
70 Tifth Avenue, New York. Publishes 
The Crisis, a monthly magazine,.63 branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
tern slides, press material, ete, Dresident, 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn; Vice President and 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard: Director 
of Publications and Research, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Acting Secretary, Roy Nash. 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION— 
Ovjects * “the encouragement of economic 
research,” “the issue of publications on 

economic subjects,” ‘tthe encouragement of per- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.’”’ The mem- 
bership includes, the professional economists 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientitic study of economic problems, 
Tublications: American Economic Review. Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Ilandbook 


Ibues $5.00 a year. Secretary A, A. Young, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Remedial Loans 
EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 


of Kemewal Loan Associations, 180 KE, 

22nd St..S~ Y.- Acthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free, Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly yiven. 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION—National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Federation includes Boys’ Clubs, 
Boys’ Depts. of Recreation Centers, Settlements 
and Community Houses. A clearing house for 
information on subjects relating to work with 
boys. Printed matter distributed; workers fur- 
nished; assistance given in organizing. Wm, 
E. Hall, President; C, J. Atkinson, Executive 
Secretary. 
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Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS -National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia, Lawson Purdy, Pres.; Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission 
government, taxation, police, liquor, electoral 
reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, civic 
education, franchises, school extension, Vub- 
lishes National Municipal Review. 


TUDY AND DISCUSSION AIDS:— The 
“pyringue:d Survey” series is adapted for 
use of high schools or colleges, civic clubs 

or committees in reading or study courses or in 
studying local civic or social problems; non- 
technical presentation with concrete illustra- 
tions and detailed suggestions for betterment in 
a typical American city. Illustrated leaflet 
free. Dept. of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 Hast 22nd st, N. Y. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Ivourth Ave., N. Y. City. Wood- 

row Wilson, Vres.; Ricard S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 
these subjects. Vamphlets free. Vublish Beard’s 
Louse-Leuf Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION-— The Scientific Tem- 
perance hederation, 86 Bromueld St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Cora I’. Stoddard, Exec. Secy. 

Has a strong special library on the alcohol 
question, including hygienic, industrial, econ- 
omic, and sociological relations. Vublishes re- 
sults of reliable researches in the Scientific 
Temperance Journal and other literature. Has 
models, posters, and lantern slides for exhibits. 
Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, $2.00; Sustain- 
ing, $10.00. List of publications free. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 

Adoption of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, 

promises new era in civic development— 
Headquarters for information, American P. R. 
League. FPres., Wm. Dudley Foulke; Gen. Sec. 
Treas., C. G. Hoag, Haverford, l’a. Propor- 
tional Representation Review (quarterly), 20c 
a year. A subscription of $1 gives membership 
in League and entitles to all publications for 
year. Larger subscriptions much needed. 


TRAINED PUBLIC SERVICF—is now a 
national political issue. Are you ac- 
quainted with the extent of the move- 

ment that will make a trained public service 
possible? Let us send you a copy of our 
monthly publication, “The Public Servant.” 
Address Society for the Promotion of Training 
~ for Public Service, Box 380, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

he Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice’ (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in all 
the churehes. For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 I, 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint. 


Commission on Social Service of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. ‘ 

For literature and other information address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer _S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 


Boston. 


U Srencan't SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS—The Travelers Aid 

A society provides advice, guidance and pro- 

tection to travelers, especially women and 

girls, who need assistance. | It is non-sectarian 

and ‘its services are free irrespective of race, 

ss or sex. 

oe erathe address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in cle 
state, and nation, for meeting the fundamenta 
roblems disclosed by settlement work: seeks the 
igher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. iiobert A, Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


GP eelifements, Develops br Federation of 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 Kast 22d St., New York. Owen 

R, Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT _ LIFE— 
sAuuelicul Assoc, for Study aud Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y, 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
{ntant welfare consultations. 


$4 ABY WEEK’ EXHIBIT MATERIAL— 

The Nauonal Child Welfare Wxhibit 

Assoc, lnc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, announces an entirely new and unusually 
attractive series of panels, handcolored from 
original paintings. These panels, 25 in Number, 
are in parcel post size (18x28 in.) mounted on 
heavy card-board ready for hanging, and may be 
purcuased. tburther information regarding this 
and Oluer exuibit material oo request. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—25U Madison Ave, New York. 
Object: ‘To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. urnishes Bulletins, [Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, 


(fXHILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

lielping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Last 

= 22d St., New York. Printed matter and 

counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 

tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 

tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, etc. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
AMERICA AND NALONAL AMERI- 
CANIZATION COMMITTEE —ZJcint 

clearing bouse for Americanization of aliens. 
Encourages and organizes work to: secure uni- 
form adoption of Knglish language, urge quali- 
fied residents to become citizens, and maintain 
an American standard of living. Publishes quar- 
terly Immigrants in America Review—$2 a year, 
Ifrank Trumbull, Ch., 20 W, 384 St., N. Y. C. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
I Women (National), Department of Imui- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 I. 
Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 
bership. 


ATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 
LEAGUE— (Advocates selection, distri- 
bution and Americanization and opposes 

indiscriminate restriction. Summarized argu- 
ments and catalog of publications on request. 
Minimum membership ($1) includes all avail- 
able pamphlets desired, and current publications. 
Address Educational Dept., National Liberal Im- 
migration League, Sun Bldg., N. Y. 


Organized Charity 


ganization Department of the Russell Sage 

Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

o study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc,, sent upon application, 


Gane ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
T 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Frederic Almy 

Buffalo, N. Y., President, W. T. Cross, Gen. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend 
all fields social work. Bulletins and misc. 
publications. Conducts information bureau. 
Forty-fourth annual meeting, Pittsburg, June 
6-13, 1917. Membership $3.00. 


RGANIZED CHARITY AND CO-ORDI- 
NATED SOCIAL WORK-—American As- 
sociation of Societies for Organizing Char- 

ity. Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, chairman Executive 
Committee, Francis H. McLean, gen’! sec’y, 130 
Fast 22d St., New York City. To promote the 
extension and development of Associated Chari- 
ties and to further the proper co-ordinations 
and alignments in the social work of communi- 
ties including the making of community plans, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 
sumers League, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York, Mrs, blorence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues, Reports, pamphiets sent 
on request. Minimum membership tee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets, Minimum wages 


boarus, protection of women workers, Sweat- 
Suops, etc. 
ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 


‘4raue Union League stands for self gov- 
_ ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 5c. a copy. Mrs. Raymond Kobins, l’res. 
Mrs. Amy Walker Field, Editor, 166 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, 35 Hast 30th 

St., New York. Organizing Secy, Jean 
Hamilton. Recreation and instruction in self- 
governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—*he 
Club Worker,” 'wenty-tive cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. C. 

A., Gu0 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Na- 

tional Magazine, The Association Monthly. 
To encourage development of character and to 
bring fulness of life to young women. Head- 
quarters for the 988 local Y. W. C. A.’s.  Pres., 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer. Gen. Sec., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ILS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, _ Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 
12 issues a year, $2.00. Next meeting: Sum- 
mer, 1917. Address Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Industry 


IXTY-FOUR INVESTIGATIONS OF IN- 
DUSTRY —A list describing briefly the 
scope and method in investigations of in- 

dustries in New York City, 1905-1915, includ- 
ing men’s and women’s work. Useful to in- 
vestigators, superintendents of employment 
bureaus, vocational guides, librarians, teachers 
and others who wish convenient access to 
sources of information about vocations. Price 


10 cts. Committee on Women’s Work, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 I. 22d St., New York 
City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety ; Workmen’s 
Compensation and Social! Insurance. 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
N. Y. City. John B. Andrews, Sec, 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 


lvurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 
training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 


A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 is. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
R —A free reference and lending library. 
to residents of New York city. 13,000 
general books on applied sociology. 25,000 vol- 
umes of reports and conference proceedings. 
Subscription to bibliographical bulletins, issued 
every other month, 25 cents a year; list of 
pamphlet publications of departments sent upon 
request. Address : Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York city. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION- 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 

articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Hast 22nd 
St., New York City. 


| 


LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA —1 MADISON 
AVENUE, N. Y. C.—Any community large 

or small can be helped to develop year-round 
play centers with play leaders. Write for in- 
formation regarding the field secretary cam- 
paigns. 


$8— “WAR AGAINST WAR EXHIBIT’ —$8 


FOR THE PEOPLE IT IS ALWAYS “THE LAST WAR” 
FOR THE MILITARIST, ALWAYS “THE NEXT WAR” 
AND THE PEOPLE ARE FOOLED EVERY TIME. 


Why? Because they don’t understand. The War Against War Exhibit 


is a complete popular education as to the futility of the War 
System and the strength of the Peace ideal. 


| l oice of New York ‘ 


“War Against War.” 


Ad in| To the Editor of The Evening Mail:. 
Sir= While in New York some time 


A . | back I visited the Women’s Peas> 
ea t 1S rom Presi- |Party exhibit in Fifth avenue. “War 
2d tO'against war.” I am far trom being a 


» Who | pacifist: I recently joined the Yale 


n the: battery. But I want to ask the cour- 
a Member O the now! tesv of your columins to say that I 
silos | consider that “war against war” ex- 
*; hibit.an excellent thing. 
and; I have never setn a peace prapa- 


Have! £4nda as moderate and as.fair. In 
a eC atter ° jfact I find ‘it hard to see how .an 
tae ia uniza-' earnest “Preparedness against war” 
; ‘ment !™an—though fresh from “The Battle 
‘ -| Cry of Péace’”’—could ‘fail to indorse it. 
‘ and |It attacks, not further-armament, but 
‘| domination ‘by an armament ring; not 
;10Ve of Our country, but scare’ head 
and | jingoism and the cancerous militarism 
ment} raat preparedness so often ‘falls prey 
+ 0. 


‘8 ac-} And these women do more than 
Hall. | make attacks; they suggest a sturdy, 
haul ‘active programme against war; ef- 
ae | forts: toward. international under- 
*e his; standing, the building up of social and 
(“MoM ! economic. preparedness in a healthy, 
‘«. MT. | happy working class. Do we not need , 
rgest | such preparedness as well? I 
‘| I left their exhibit, thinking: hard; } 
*{and chagrined—and _ pleased—that I} 

ing to; had to come ta wonfen to find what | 
of De-| Sane, constructive propaganda was. | 
KARL N. LLEWELLYN. 


M4 New Haven, May 28. 


This famous exhibit is now available in poster form (30 big posters averaging 4 feet by 3, printed 
in colors, suitable for in-door or out-door use) at the price of EIGHT DOLLARS. Why not buy one 
of these POSTER EXHIBITS and set it up in your town? 


The posters can be shown effectively in church parlors, in a school, a library, a meeting hall, a club 
room, an empty store, or on billboards for “the man on the street”. 


We shall be glad to send further particulars and small specimen panels on request. 


AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 4 


$8 — “WAR AGAINST WAR EXHIBIT” — $8 


(If the problem of placing the Exhibit is a difficult one for you send us the price of one Exhibit and we will place it for you.) 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


